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THE YOUNG LIGHT-KEEPER. 
{ Concluded.) 


When Clara’s father left her to go for the 
rater, she proceeded to prepare their evenin 
neal; for though she was only ten years old, 
er mother had taught her many domestic du- 
ies; When she had got everything ready, 
he went to the door to look for her father ; but 
e rain and wind soon drove her back. It 
oon began to grow dark, and she became much 
tightened. She remembered how punctual 
er father was about lighting the lamps, and 
he knew the time was far past; and with 
ears forher father came a new feeling of dis- 
ress ; she began to say, “If I could but light 
he lamps! Ah,no! I can never do it—and to 
eep them burning all night too! and then I 
lust go up that frightful staircase by myself! 
Dh, my dear, dear father, if I could know what 
as become of you!” And she laid her head 
mthe table, and so remained for some time; 
fou would have thought she was asleep. But 
0, she was not asleep, duty and fear had crea- 
pda severe conflict in her breast, and it was 
pther doubtful which would prevail; but after 
while the good spirit, or duty gained the vic- 
ry over her fears; and she arose from her 
Pat, and took the little lantern in her hand, 
bying aloud, “I will try to light the lamps. 
can but get to the top of the frightful stairs, 
€ Worst will be over.” 
Opening the door at the foot of the tower, 
® began to ascend the stairs. The tower 
hd no windows in it, but here and there a long 
Mtow slit in the wall, to admit light and air, 
p through these openings, the wind whistled 
ibly in poor Clara’s ears. Since that period, 
€ has often said that she could remember 
ty little of what happened, but she thought 
must have fallen down several times, as her 
sand face were badly bruised. Having 
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reached the lantern, she shut the 
little door, and was happy. 

The lamps were already trimm- 

ed, and as she had often seen her 

father light them, she began to 

hope the difficulty was not so very 

ulhitny i great. So she took off one of the 

Uh (i glasses, and turning the wick up, 

ils | \ 


after several trials, succeeded in 
i 
«Ml 

a \}she had but just lit, when crack 
| | went the glass of the first lamp! 
‘wa Clara looked up and saw the red 
j\\||| ame towering high above the re- 
i flector; she had raised the wick a 
‘ zreat deal too high; and now, in 
her haste to remedy the error, she 
turned it down so low that it went 
out. “Oh! I shall never manage 
mij it,” said she; but here, alas! was 
1. fresh misfortune, to remove the 
4) broken glass; for it was very hot 
und burnt her fingers, so that she 
Niiicould not help crying out. The 
poor little girl’s spirit was almost 
broken, and another mishap would 
‘ have made her abandon her attempt 
in despair, when, looking at the 
second lamp, she saw that the wick 
had lighted all round, and was burn- 
ing beautifully. Forgetting her 
smorting fingers, Clara immediate- 
ly placed a glass over the first, and 
soon found that by turning the top 
round carefully and slowly, she had 
full command of the flame. In a 
short time all the lamps were burn- 
ing witha clear and steady flame; and Clara, 
for a while, forgot her grief and terror in her 
admiration of the brilliant suns they made. 
What was to be done next? Clara had heard 
her father say that the lamps would not burn 
brightly more than four or five hours without 
trimming, and a fresh supply of oil; but here 
no difficulty would occur, for another set of 
eight lamps stood ready to take the place of the 
first. There was a serious difficulty, however, 
and that was, in being able to keep awake. 
The first hour she was wakeful enough, but 
then she began to feel exceeding sleepy. Clara 
knew that if she could keep awake till it was 
time to change the lamps, she could then sleep 
in peace. 
two o’clock in the morning, and then, having 
changed the lamps, she lay down on the stone 

floor and fell fast asleep in a few moments. 

We left James Hawkins seated on the beach 
between his two keepers; he did not sleep, 
and slowly passed the time till day-break, when 
he heard some one coming towards them. 

Here I must tell you that the light-house 
could not be seen from the place where James 
was; and though the top of the tower was visi- 
ble at the village, it was only the back side of 
the lantern; they could not see the light with- 
out sailing out into the bay three or four miles, 
or walking about the same distance towards 
Tom Haddock’s cottage. 

When the person James heard, had come 
within speaking distance, one of the men with 
James called out, “ Who’s there?” “Tom 
Grummage,” was the reply; “and I’ve got 
news for ye; so leave your man, one of you, 
and come here.” 

In a few minutes the man came back to him, 
and said, “ Now, Mr. Hawkins, you may go 
home as soon as you like; and as you have 
behaved quietly, ri tell you, for your comfort, 
that your lamps have been burning all night, 
for what I know. But, I say, Hawkins, if we 









lighting it; she replaced the glass, 
and went on to the next lamp, which 
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And she did keep awake till nearly | _ 


should get into trouble for this night’s job, say 
a good word, will you, for Jack Bracey: for I 
can tell ye, if it had not been for me, Ben 
would have pitched you over the cliff.” 

Of course, Hawkins could promise nothing, 
but he thanked Bracey for his interference ; 
and, being now at liberty, he ran home as fast 
as possible. He opened the door, and exam- 
ined.every room, but his child could not be 
found; suddenly he thought of the lamps, and 
with his heart beating fast, he ascended the 
stairs; he gained the lantern, and there, on the 
floor, lay his dear one, his thoughtful Clara. 
She was soon aroused by her father’s well- 
known voice ; who, after a few questions, car- 
ried her down stairs, and left her to enjoy a 
sound repose on her “ nice little bed.” 

About ten in the morning, the weather hav- 
ing cleared up, Mrs. Hawkins, with old Tom 
and his wife, made their appearance. They 
were very much astonished when they had heard 
of the past night’s events, and particularly with 
little Clara’s share of the adventures. 

Mr. Hawkins lost no time in acquainting the 
police with the particulars of the affair, and 
prompt measures were taken to secure those 
bad men; and they were finally captured, at a 
small English seaport, more than fifty miles 
from the light-house. Ben Bludgeon was trans- 
ported for life, it being proved that he was the 
leader of the gang ; but the other two were let 
off with two years imprisonment. 

It was ascertained that on the night Clara 
had kept her lonely watch, several very richly 
laden ships, with many passengers on board, had 
passed Fly-away Point, and the captains and 
pilots had no doubt they would have been 
wrecked if the light had been extinguished. 
The owners of these ships, and the passengers, 
were, therefore, determined to reward Clara for 
her good conduct; so they began a subscrip- 
tion, to which many of the wealthy merchants 
of London contributed ; and a purse of more 
than a thousand pounds was soon made up, 
which enabled her father to become a thriving 
farmer, and to provide for his dear and only 
child the means for a good education, and it 
was to Clara the source of much happiness to 
see her parents comfortable, and able to afford 
relief and comfort to others. Ch. Mission. 


; Moral Cales. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE WREATH OF LILIES. 


It was a merry party, seated in that rough 
bower. The wood-bine and honey-suckle twin- 
ed so closely over it, that the sun could not 
peep in upon them, though he tried ever so 
hard. The birds too were making merry in 
their leafy bowers, but the children were too 
busy to heed them. Each but one of that 
youthful group had something of importance to 
accomplish, and the fingers were all busy about 
it. Let us draw near and discover, if we can, 
what they are all doing. 

“Tamso glad it is pleasant,” is the excla- 
mations of the boy, who is whittling something 
with a jack-knife. 1 don’t know what we 
should have done, if it had rained this efter- 
noon. We should have certainly been found 
out.” 

“ Don’t you think she knows anything about 
it?” asked the boy’s sister Fanny, a bright 
eyed girl of twelve, who was working some- 
thing which looked like an embroidered needle 
book. 








“* Why of course she does’nt ” was the reply. 



















































































‘“‘ How should she ? nobody has told her.” 

“Now let us all go in together, before 
breakfast, and give them to her,” said Mary, 
the oldest of the party, who was putting the 
last stitches in a very pretty satin bag. “She 
will be so happy to find that we have all thought 
of her.” 

This conversation was perfectly intelligible 
to the young people, but, as it may not be to 
our reader, we will give a little explanation of 
their plan. The secret of all this conversation 
was that the children were planning a pleasant 
surprise for their eldest sister, who had always 
been an invalid, and whose twentieth birth- 
day was to be on the morrow. Dearly did 
they all love their gentle suffering sister, and 
very anxious were they to give her something 
on her birth-day to cheer her and shew their 
affection. It was considered very important, 
that she should not know the pleasure that was 
awaiting her, as the children wished to surprise 
her with their gifts. They had a great deal of 
trouble in accomplishing their plan, for secrecy 
was no easy thing in a family, where every 
thing was as openas the day. Mrs. Murray 
was taken into her childrens’ confidence, and, 
at her suggestion, they agreed to meet in the 
arbor, and there to consult about the best way 
of presenting their gifts. It was this consulta- 
tion which occasioned all the loud talking, and 
which was so interesting to the young people. 
There was only one of all the group who did 
not appear to have any gift ready, and this was 
a little girl of six years old, the youngest of the 
party, and they all thought that she was too 
young to make anything for their sister. Per- 
haps Ella thought so too, for she sat watching 
the others as they were completing their gifts, 
and looking very sad. Suddenly she disappear- 
ed, and, after a few minutes’ absence, returned 
with her apron full of lilies of the Valley. 

“What are you going to do with all those 
lillies? was the question proposed by several 
voices at once. But Ellashook her curly head, 
and would not tell. In vain her brothers and 
sisters questioned her. She only said, “ you 
will know to-morrow,” but a bright and happy 
smile played around her face, as she answered 
them. 

The morrow came. Lucy Murray, the gen- 
tle and patient sufferer, sat in her own pleas- 
ant chamber, by the window which looked out 
upon trees and shrubs and flowers. Ever since 
she was a child, Lucy had suffered with a spi- 
nal affection, which prevented her from walk- 
ing or engaging in any of those sports so de- 
lightful to young people. But, though weak 
and often suffering, Lucy was a great comfort 
to others. When Mrs. Murray wanted advice, 
it was to Lucy that she came for it, for she 
knew that her daughter’s judgment was even 
better than her own. The boys came to her 
in their difficulties, and her sisters confided to 
her all their joys and griefs. So that there was 
no member of the family, except the father and 
mother, so important as Lucy. On this morn- 
ing of her twentieth birth-day, she had risen 
earlier than usual, and was sitting on a small 
easy chair, a present from her mother. Though 
her face was pale, and there were marks of suf- 
fering upon her brow, Lucy did not look un- 
happy ; and could you have seen her as she sat 
by the window, wrapped in her white loose 
dress, you would have thought her very lovely, 
Iam sure. At least her brothers and sisters 
thought so, when her low voice said, “ Come 
in,” to their impatient rap. With glowing 
cheeks they entered, and with warm kisses sa- 
luted their sister, and presented the birth-day 
gifts. With their own hands, her brothers 
had made various little articles 9 
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ornament for their sister’s room. One brought 
in a tasteful flower-stand ; another a work-box ; 
a third a pretty hour-glass stand, that is, a 
small work table made in the shape of an hour 
glass, and covered with a pretty chintz. Then 
one of her sisters had made and furnished a 
work-basket to stand upon the table ; another 
had drawn and framed a beautiful picture of a 
flower girl to hang opposite the window ina 
niche which seemed just made for it. : 

And now all but one had presented their 
gifts; and she, the youngest, had stood a little 
in the back-ground, waiting for her turn to 
come. At length when Lucy had expressed 
her delight and thanks to all, Ella stepped for- 
ward and said, “I have something, too, sister ; 
and it is just like you.” 

“Then it must truly be lovely and good,” 
said a voice at the door, and turning, the chil- 
dren saw their father and mother, who had 
opened it unobserved. “Let us see what it is 
that is like Lucy.” 

Ella smiled most joyously, and drew out of 
the basket she held, a wreath of lillies of the 
Valley, which she placed upon Lucy’s head. 

“You are right,” exclaimed the children, 
hey are like our sister Lucy. But the little 
girl was most happy when Lucy drew her to- 
wards her, and kissing her cheek many times, 
said, 

“Thank you, darling, for making this beau- 
tiful wreath of my favorite flowers. I was just 
wishing for some of them, and my little sister 
could not have given me a more acceptable 
present.” 

Then removing the wreath from her own 
head, Lucy hung it over a very beautiful pic- 
ture of our Saviour, which her mother had giv- 
en her, and taking Ella’s hand, she said ; “ You 
must not think Jam like those pure and beau- 
tiful flowers, Ella, but there is one who is call- 
ed the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the 
Valley, andI want my little sister to love Him 
better than any other.” 

In a few days that wreath of lilies faded, 
but the memory of her sister’s words did not 
fade from that child’s mind. In after years, 


mischief, was called up and received his flog- 
ging ; the teacher evidently acting upon the 
principle that “ if you spare the rod, you spoil 
the child.” Another scene was “ July 4, 1776;” 
this company were dressed out with wigs, short 
breeches, knee buckles, &c. John Hancock in 
his robe presiding with great dignity, and the 
others, one after another signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Another scene was two old women of the 
olden time, dressed in the most antique style, 
with bonnets so immense, that it seems impos- 
sible they could ever have been worn. These 
had just come to town with their butter and 
eggs, and as they rode along they were peer- 
ing through their spectacles, perfectly absorb- 
ed with their knitting. Standing a rod from 
them it was hard to believe they were not real 
decrepid old women, but on going up to their 
crazy old wagon, I saw they were young mis- 
ses. No tableaux excited more merriment. 

A large party of horribly savage looking In- 
dians, represented “King Philip’s war,” and 
another party represented the “Boston Tea 
Party.” 

You will already have anticipated the ta- 
bleaux of the “Salem Witchcraft delusion.” 
That was given to perfection—the veritable 
court scene! A company of horrible looking 
witches, one of whom was confined in the 
stocks, and the others closely guarded, were 
in the presence of the venerable judge, who 
was consulting his “Authorities ” and proceed- 
ing with the trial; not far from him stood the 
whipping post, “ stool of repentance,” &c. &c., 
and in a conspicuous place you read, “ Thou 
shalt not suffer a Witch to lve.” This scene 
was well worthy of being daguerrreotyped. 
Not less perfect were the representations of 
“Leslie’s retreat,” the advances made in com- 
merce, agriculture, manufactures, the modes of 
travel, and other matters that I cannot even 
mention. The Sabbath schools formed a most 
interesting part of the procession; I must pass 
by a great many scenes that were presented, 
and content myself with mentioning their most 
beautiful tableaux of the “Seasons.” There 





when that gentle and lovely one had gone to 
her Home, Ella remembered them, and learned 
to love Him, who was “meek and lowly in 
heart.” M. W. D. 
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[From a Corres. of the N. Y. Independent.] 


NOVEL CELEBRATION OF THE 
FOURTH. 


Sarem, Ms., July 5, 1851. 
The — ushering in of the 
day, the parade of the military, fire companies, 
temperance societies, &c. &c., were highly 
ereditable, but only such as might be seen in 
hundreds of other places. The peculiar and 
absorbing attraction of the day, was in the flo- 
ral and historical parts of the procession. Carts 
— and carriages, were profusely decorated 
with flowers and green boughs, .and in these 
or upon platforms erected over them, were rep- 
resented prominent historical events in the his- 
= of New England and Salem. 
eannot undertake a description of these 
tableauz in the order in which they moved, but 
will only attempt such a sketch as will give 
your readers an idea of the interest connected 
with these representations. They began with 
the “ Landing of the Pilgrims,’ and came 
down in chronological order to the California 
gold excitement. ° 
Among the first in the procession, was the 
“ Settlement of Salem, 1628.” The prominent 
characters in this scene, were Gov. Endicott 
and Lady, and Lady Arabella Johnson. The 
chair, dresses, &c., were those originally be- 
longing to the characters represented. I was 
politely shown the rich silk dress, earrings, 
gold watch and bonnet worn by Mrs. Endicott, 
and other valuable relies. In the same compa- 
ny were Indians, and other historical charac- 
ters, and they were followed on foot by plain 
old fashioned people, carrying rakes, pitch- 
forks and other implements of husbandry. 
Another scene was an early “ puritan school ;” 
the teacher with his long gray wig, and the 
dress of the times, sat behind his table, and 
his boys were before him with their books, and 
engaged with their lessons. Many a little fel- 
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were several wagons upon which were built 
floral bowers, which were completely filled with 
little girls. The first representing Spring, bore 
the motto, “ See here thy pictured life, sweet flow- 
ering Spring.” These children were all dress- 
ed in green. The next bore the motto, “ Sum- 
mer’s ardent strength,” and was filled with little 
girls dressed in white, and wreathed and dress- 
ed in the greatest profusion of leaves and flow- 
ers. Next came the motto, “Sober Autumn 
fading into age,” the company in grave slate- 
colored or gray dresses, after which came a 
company dressed in scarlet or turkey red, with 
the motto, “And pale concluding winter comes 
at last, and shifts the scene.” The tableaux 
were concluded by a company that followed 
dressed in most pure and beautiful white 
robes, with the motto, “Another morn will 
come, the storms of wintry times will quickly 
pass, and one unclouded Spring encircle all, and 
and death shall be no more.” 

As already stated, the last “historical” 
scene was the California gold excitement. 
These were among the most graphic represen- 
tations, and gave a far better idea of the 
“ Mines” than any description could afford. I 
was surprised at the ease, and evident natural- 
ness of the acting, but I have since been in- 
formed thet every one of the company, even 
toasmall boy who “tended bar,” were bona 
fide returned Californians, First came a com- 
pany on foot with pick-axes, shovels, &c., on 
their shoulders, with one poor old horse loaded 
down witha “rocker,” provisions, frying-pan, 
pails, &c., and all were urging the poor old 
horse on with the greatest enthusiasm, “ to the 
mines.” Next ona large wagon was a huge 
pile of dirt which some were digging in—one 
was throwing into the rocker, another was 
pouring in water, and still another was hard at 
work with the rocker. Occasionally a“ lump” 
was found, and then there was shouting and 
dancing and leaping into the air in ecstacy for 
a moment, and soon all were hard at work again. 
On the next wagon was a “tent” and “cook- 
ing” scene. Here ham, beef, fish, old boots 
and clothing were all dangling together from 
the limbs of a small tree, and a part of the 
company were engaged in cutting up their 
meat, and cooking it over a furnace, and others 
were engaged in a game at cards. Last came 
a California grocery ; here were chalk and char- 
coal signs, such as “Gin fifty centsa drink ; 


bottles, and the various articles advertised ; 
and a group of men, one playing a fiddle and 
others dancing, trading, or lying about drunk. 
They were alla most ragged, dirty, unshaved, 
uncombed set, so completely disguised, that 
their friends could with difficulty distinguish 
them. It must have been California to the 
life. 

Imperfect and hasty as my description is, you 
will nevertheless be able to judge something 
of the interest connected with such a celebra- 
tion of the day. Is not the idea a bright one? 
So far as I know it is original with the good 
people of this quiet, beautiful city. I think it 
is entirely too good to be confined here, and 
my great object in writing this is that others 
may take up the idea, and practice upon it 














another year. Yours, H. W. P. 
Benevolence. 
ORIGINAL. 
MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 
NO. I. 
It was an evening in May. The day had 


been sunny and mild, but the evening was cool, 
and I lighted a fire on my hearth. As I sat 
watching the blaze, and the flitting shadows it 
produced, thinking how much more delightful 
an open fire is, than a dark stove, I heard alow 
knock at the door. When I opened it, I found 
a colored woman, who lives in the family of a 
friend. Rhoda and I are great friends; so I 
was very glad to see her, and when she had 
done her errand, I asked her to sit down and 
rest awhile. After a little conversation, she 
said she had got a book—“a very beautiful 
book indeed.” 

“Tsit your own?” asked I. 

“ Yes, ma’am, it was gin to me, and I have 
brought it down on purpose to shew it to you; 
oh, it is a very beautiful book,” added she, 
with great animation. 

Knowing Rhoda could not read, I was quite 
curious to know what had delighted her so 
much, After carefully unrolling wrapper after 
wrapper, she came to it at last—a little tract, 
covered with bright, yellow paper. 

It was a narrative of the life of Phebe Ann 
Jacobs, a colored woman of remarkable piety, 
who lived and died in Maine. I asked Rhoda, 
if it had been read to her ? 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said she, “ Mrs. Reed read it 
to me once, but I did’nt get the whole good of 
it. You seeI can’t take up all, at first, like 
them that reads themselves.” 

Rhoda was a slave in her youth, and ran 
away from her master a great many years ago. 
She is now very old, but a very industrious, 
pious woman, who is much respected by all 
who know her. I concluded “the beautiful 
book” had been brought to me with the hope 
of a second reading, so I said, 

“This looks very interesting, Rhoda. I 
should like to read it, and if you can stay long 
enough, I will read it aloud.” 

This quite delighted old Rhoda. There 
were but a few pages of it, and as I read on, I 
quite agreed with her in thinking it was “a 
beautiful book” truly. It was a simple sketch 
of Phebe’s life and character. The incidents 
were few, and far from remarkable; but the 
traits of character manifested in this lone and 
lowly female were wonderfully sweet and win- 
ning. As I read of her humility, her cheer- 
fulness in every condition, her spirit of fervent: 
prayer, and of her calm and holy death, the 
great tears rolled down Rhoda’s cheeks, and 
her whole soul was evidently moved by the re- 
cital. It was a sister’s life there depicted— 
one who like herself“ had been guilty of a skin 
not colored like” the majority; like herself, 
had been poor and untaught in this world’s 
wisdom, and like her, had loved Jesus, and 
striven to do his will. It was not strange it 
should have power over her soul—that it should 
move her to tears. I have seldom enjoyed 


[ had an attentive auditor, and that I was giv- 
ing unusual pleasure. 

“T could hear it a thousand times over,” said 
Rhoda, as she carefully enclosed it once more 
in its numerous wrappings. 

Let me ask those who may read this, if they 
do not know of some one who cannot read ? 
There may be in your neighborhood, some aged 
person whose eyes are dim, and who can with 








or pot nowing his lesson, or for some 











Gold dust bought here,” &c., and within scales, 


reading aloud, asI did that evening, for I knew | in 


some one who has never been taught to req 
perhaps a laboring man or woman from Ir 
land, where are no free schools. If there ar 
you may give them a great pleasure by reaj 
ing to them. Choose some suitable book, anj 
some proper opportunity, and they will prob; 
bly listen with great eagerness. There 

few so ignorant or dull as not to enjoy a well 
written narrative, and scarce one of the git 


Youth’s Companion read to them in a pleasay 
voice. Aged people too, are made very happy 
by having some young friend sit down and reg 
aloud to them. I hope you have taken gre 
pains to become a good reader. There are fey 
more charming accomplishments, than that ; 
reading easily and agreeably. Many youn 
persons are the delight of the family circle, bd 
cause they can read aloud during a winter 
evening, to aged parents, or grand-parents, 
brothers and sisters. If you learn to module 
your voice, so as to convey to others the writer 
meaning, you will be able to give pleasures 
many aged and blind and ignorant, in the couy 
of your life. It is always painful to me to fil 
in a school room, boys and girls who are maj 
ing no effort to learn to read well, who ju 
stumble over their reading lesson, witho 
caring whether they call the words right, 
wrong, or emphasise correctly. Do they kno 
this is the only time to become good readen, 
Ihave known many hours of pain and illnes 
and they have been inexpressibly cheered by 
young friend who will come and sit for how 
in my room with an entertaining book. Si 
could not do me a greater kindness, and such 
ministering comforter you may become tot! 
ers, if like her, you become in early life, a go 
reader. Aunt Fann. 


in your kitchen, but would like to have ths 








Nursery. 
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ORIGINAL, 


RECREATION AND DISSIPATIO 


One pleasant afterncon in Summer, Ma 
Walton and her brother were at play in ah 





field near their father’s house. Each had 
rake, and they pleased themselves with 
idea that they were of great use to the mowd 
who were busy near by. 

Billy had his little wagon, and when thi 
had loaded it to the full, they sat down und 
a shady elm, to eat the gingerbread cakes, 
baker had thrown out to them when passilj 
Presently Fido, the house dog, came runt 
upto them, and before they could stop him, 
jumped upon the wagon and scattered its cd 
tents upon the ground. 

Now some little girls and boys would ls 
been angry with the dog, and perhaps mj 
have struck him, but these good children ol 
laughed and said, 

“ Never mind, we have all the afternoon 
play, and we'll have more fun in loading 
wagon again.” 

It was towards the close of the day, be! 
Billy and his sister drew into the big } 
their little load of fresh new hay, but they ¥ 
ed to play in the open air, till the tea bell r 
so they amused themselves with feeding 
chickens, and looking at the ducks in 
pond, till Betty the maid summoned the 
supper. 

“*Oh we have had such a very pleasant 
this afternoon,” said Mary, as she threw! 
the curls from her forehead, to give her me 
a good night kiss, “ and I am sure no one CO 
have been happier; not even Lizzie Stet 
with all her city cousins, and carriage beéi 

“T am rejoiced,” replied Mrs. Walton,“ 
innocent amusements satisfy my children: 
that they are not envious of those richer! 
themselves. ‘ A contented spirit is a cont! 
feast, and if they possess that, they ¥¥ 
ways be happy.” 

Not long after this conversation, Mary ¢ 
running in to her mother’s parlor, x4 


g, P 
“After all I was right about Lizzie. Sh 
not have a very pleasant time the night 
party. Ihave just seen one of the git 
were invited, and she says Lizzie was ve™’ 
little things, jealous and impolite to some 
guests.” 223 
“You will be glad, my child,” replie¢ 
Walton, “ that you are early taught the 
ence between recreation and dissipation. ¢ 
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and unfits the mind for useful occupation, 
while the other does not make us dislike duty, 
but only places us in a better state to perform 
it. Lizzie has been riding, or visiting for the 
last few weeks almost every day, and is not 
long pleased with anything, oranybody. She 
must be quiet and attend regularly to her books 
and work again, before she will feel peaceful 
and happy.” 

Billy and Mary are now much older than 
when they raked hay in the pleasant field near 
their early home—but they have not forgotten 
the occasion or the good advice which it called 
forth from the mother. Ze 








Parental. 
——$ = 
EARLY TRAINING. 


In the case heard before Judge Kane, of the 
United States District Court, on Friday last, in 
which the captain and two of the seamen were 
the opposing parties, there was an incident in 
the hearing of the cause which excited a feel- 
ing of filial affection in the heart of every one 





present, and proved that the early culture of 


the moral principles by a mother in the habits 
of her offspring is never lost upon the re- 
cipient. 

A small lad was called on the stand to testify 
in the case. He had been a hand on board the 
barque Conrad while at Pernambuco, and was 
present during the controversy between the 


captain and crew. The shaggy appearance of 


his head, and the bronzed character of his face 
and neck from exposure to a southern sun, at 
first sight would seem to indicate carelessness 
and neglect; but underneath that long and 
matted: hair, the fire of intelligence gleamed 
from a pair of small and restless eyes which 
could not be mistaken. ‘lhe counsel for the 
captain, from the extreme youth of the lad, 
doubted whether he understood the obligation 
of the oath he was about to take, and with a 
view to test his knowledge, asked leave to in- 
terrogate him. This was granted, and the fol- 
lowing colloquy took place :— 

Counsel. “My lad, do you understand the 
obligation of an oath ?” 

Boy. “ Yes, sir, I do.” 

C. “ What is that obligation >” 


B. “To speak the truth, and keep nothing hid.” 


C. “ Where did you learn this, my lad ?” 

B. “From my mother, sir,” replied the lad, 
with a look of pride, which showed how much 
he esteemed the early moral principles im- 


planted in his breast, by her to whom was com- 
How 
truly has it been said, “that bread cast upon 


mitted his physical and moral existence. 


the waters will return after many days !” 


This answer caused a thrill of joy to ani- 
mate the bosoms of the auditory, and every 
The 


face was lighted up with satisfaction. 
lad was instantly admitted to testify. 


‘Do you know me, darling? sobbed, close 
inher ear, the voice that was dearest, but it 
awoke no answer. 

All at once a brightness, as if from the up- 
per world, burst over the child’s colorless 
countenance. The eyelids flashed open, the 
lips parted, the wan, cuddling hands flew up, 
in the little one’s last impulsive effort, as she 
looked piercingly into the far above. 

“ Mother !” she cried, with surprise and tran- 
sport in her tone—and passed with that breath 
into her mother’s bosom. 

Said a distinguished divine who stood by, 
that bed of joyous death: 

“Tf I had never believed in the ministration 
of departed ones before, I could not doubt it 
now!” Peace I live with you,” said the wis- 
est Spirit that ever passed from earth to heav- 
en. Let us be at peace, amid the spirit-mys- 
teries and questionings on which his eye shall 
soon shed the light of eternity.—JVational Era. 








History. 

PURITAN COURTSHIP. 
The following pleasing anecdote, indicative 
of the habits of our Puritan fore-fathers, is from 
the new work of Mr. Banvard, entitled “ Ply- 
mouth and the Pilgrims,” &c. The valiant 
Captain Standish, having lost his wife, is de- 
sirous of obtaining another. The story is an 
old one, but will bear a re-perusal. 


“A short time after the death of Mrs. Stan- 
dish, the bereaved Captain found his heart 
filled with tender interest for Miss Priscilla 
Mullins, daughter of Mr. William Mullins. 
He cherished the impression that if she could 
be persuaded to unite her fortunes with his, 
the loss which he had experienced would be 
repaired. He, therefore, according to puritan 
custom, made his wishes known to the father, 
through Mr. John Alden as his messenger. 
Mr. Mullins made no objection, although he 
might reasonably have done so, the decease of 
Mrs. Standish having beenso recent. He gave 
his consent, but informed Alden that the young 
lady must be consulted. Priscilla was called 
into the room, not knowing for what purpose 
she was wanted. Alden, a man of noble form, 
of fair and somewhat florid complexion, and 
engaging manners, arose and delivered his 
message for Standish, in befitting language, 
and in a prepossessing, courteous style. Pris- 
cilla listened attentively, heard every word, 
and then, after a short pause, as if gathering 
strength to reply, she fixed her eyes upon the 
messenger and said, with a frank and pleasant 
countenance, full of meaning. ‘Prithee, John, 
why do you not speak for yourself?” John’s 
ruddy countenance became red, he took the 
hint, made a polite bow, bade farewell for the 





— Obituary. | 


SPIRITUAL RECOGNITIONS. 





A little girl in a family of my acquaintance, 
a lovely and precious child, lost her mother at 
an age too early to fix the loved features in 
She was as frail as beauti- 
ful, and as the bud of her heart unfolded, it 
seemed as if won by that mother’s prayer to 
The sweet, 
conscientious and prayer-loving child, was the 
But she faded 
away, early. She would le upon the lap of 
the frien1 who took a mother’s kind care of her, 


her remembrance. 


turn instinctively heavenward. 
idol of the bereaved family. 
and winding one wasted arm about her neck 


would say, “ Now tell me about my mamma!’ 
And when the oft-told tale had been repeated 


she would ask softly ; “Take me into the par- 
lor; I want to see my mamma.” The’ request 
was never refused; and the affectionate child 
would lie for hours, contentedly gazing on her 


Bat 

“ Pule and wan she grew, and weakly— 
Bearing all her pain so meckly, 

That to them she still grew dearer, 

As the trial hour drew nearer!” 


mother’s portrait. 


That hour came at last, and the weeping 
neighbors assembled to see the little child die. 
The dew of death was already on the flower, 
The little 


as its life-sun was going down. 
chest heaved faintly —spasmodically. 


present, and returned to Standish to communi- 
cate the result of his negotiation. Hencefor- 
ward, he visited for himself, and ere long their 
nuptials were solemnized in due form, and Miss 
Priscilla Mullins became Mrs. John Alden. 
Tradition reports further, that when Alden 
visited Cape Cod, for the purpose of entering 
into conjugal relation with Priscilla, as the 
colony then had no horses, he went mounted 
on the back of a bull, which he had covered 
with a piece of handsome broadcloth. After 
the marriage ceremonies were performed, he 
relinquished his seat to his new bride. Plac- 
ing her on the back of the bull, he returned 
home in joyous triumph, leading the ungainly 
animal by a rope fastened to a ring in his nose. 
In relation to this event, Thacher says— This 
,|sample of primitive gallantry, would ill com- 
”| pare with that of Abraham’s servant, when, by 
,| proxy, he gallanted Rebecca on her journey, 
with a retinue of damsels and servants seated 
on camels, Isaac going out to meet her. Had 
the servants employed bulls instead of camels, 
it may be doubted whether Rebecca would 
have been quite so prompt in accepting his 
proposals. As soon as the question was put, 
Rebecca said, ‘I will go. With equal propri- 
ety he might have said, had Mr. Alden taken a 
camel instead of a bull, Priscilla Mullins might 
have declined. They both employed the crea- 
ture in use among their own people, We are 
somewhat inclined to the belief, that in each 
case, the lady was influenced more by the man 
than the animal; more by the home that was 
offered her than the conveyance thither.” 





én him, at which he was very much pleased. 
He did not spend his money in buying sweet- 
meats, or things that were of no use to him. 
He used to save it till there was enough of it 
to get something of real value. I must not 
forget to say, that he was always ready to put 
some of it into the Sunday school missionary- 
box. What he gave was always his own. It 
was not what his father and mother gave him, 
for the sake of his putting it into the box—it 
was what he himself set apart for charity, out 
of his own little store. 

His mother loved her little A. very much, 


Morality. 
THE EVILS OF QUARRELING. 


It was a great many years ago, when a very 
rich gentleman, named Lathrop, removed from 
England tg the State of New York. His fami- 
ly consisted of his wife and one son, whose 
name was Arthur. His father was a good man, 
and loved his little son very much, but he did 
not wish to make him helpless, because he was 
rich. So, when he was about twelve years of 
age, he sent him to live with a bachelor broth- | and hoped he would live to comfort her in her 
er of his mother’s. The gentleman wasa plain; old age. But when he was about fourteen 
farmer, and cared but very little for children. | years old, he became pale and wasted; and 
He became hardy, independent, and confident | she saw that he was not to stay in this world 
in himself. Soon after he returned home, he|long. At last he was confined to his bed. 
had the misfortune to lose his excellent parents, | He had to give up his merry games—give up 
He was then twenty-three years of age, and |his pleasant studies—give up his happy walks 
married to a very beautiful lady.. He was the | with his school fellows—give up his seat in the 
possessor of great wealth, and father of twin | Sunday school—and lie down on his bed, and 
boys. But he needed not wealth to soothe his | listen to the voice of God telling him that-he 
griefs. So he invested the greater portion of must die. And he did it willingly. He knew 
it ina safe manner, and bought a large farm from his Bible that God would be with him, to 
in the State of Michigan, and removed with | comfort him in the hour of his sorest need. 

his family upon it. Here he spent his time m| “Have you no fear of death?” said his 
the cultivation of his farm, and the education | mother to him. 
of his boys. Thus the time passed away, and|_ “No,” he replied, “all that is taken away. 
we have not space to tell all it “ brings or car- T leave this world without a tear, but for you, 
ries.” mother.” And then he wiped away from his 
We must now take some notic¢ of the boys. | eyes one of the very few tears he was seen to 
They were twins in birth, size, form and fea- | shed during the whole of his illness. 

tures, but their dispositions were entirely differ-| Just before he died, he remembered that 
ent. Edwin was a passionate, over-bearing | there was a little money of his laid up in his 
boy, and Arthur was a weakly child, and mild | drawer; and calling his father to his side, he 
in his disposition. The lordly Edwin was often | expressed his wish, partly by words and partly 
quarreling with his brother, and always came | by signs, that it should all go to support the 
off victorious. When the lads were about six-| preaching of the Gospel. He also made his 
teen years of age, a cousin who was an orphan, | father understand that he did not wish his 
visited him. Henry Seaton was naturally a| name to appear in the list of contributors, but 
noble boy, but had been spoiled by a mother’s | thatthe sum should be acknowledged as from 
fondness. He was received by Arthur with} one who had “no more need of money.” And 
open heart, and friendly hand. Edwin, onjthen the dear boy closed his eyes in death, 

the contrary, viewed him in the light of anin-| Ah, my young readers, how soon may it be 
truder, and treated him with great insolence. | Said of you, that you have “no more need of 
Edwin was a proud boy, and he could not bear | money!” Money will be of no use to us in the 
that any one should partake of his joys and | eternal country to which we are fast travelling. 
pleasures. The beggar will not be poorer than the king. 
One day these lads were walking in the But many in that country will wish that they 
woods, and a quarrel was commenced, from aj Never had money—money to squander, money 
very slight cause. From words they came to | to hoard up—money to tempt them from God! 
blows. Edwin who was very angry, seized a 
large stick, and was about to strike his cousin, 
when Arthur took hold of his arm, and with 
strong persuasions entreated him to stop. This 
boy, angry at his brother for detaining him, 
swung round his stick, and felled his brother 
to the earth. This blow killed him. It struck 
his temple, and the gentle Arthur was a corpse ! 
Oh! dear, merry, light-hearted children, 
see what were the results of quarreling. Ed- 
win rushed from those woods with “his broth- 
er’s blood upon his head !” 

Dear children this is a true story, and I have 
it from the lips of my dear sister Julia, who 
married Henry Seaton. But I will finish this 
sad, sad story. Of course Edwin was hung. 
‘The father and mother soon followed their un- 
happy child, and left their vast property to their 
nephew. Henry has become very much chang- 
ed, and for the better. Now, dear children, 
one parting word, never quarrel.—Youth’s Cab. 

Sabbath School. 

















Editorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—NO. IX. 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 


John Williams, who was set apart for the 
noble work of Christian missions on the same 
day as Robert Moffat, was born of poor parents, 
but had that inestimable blessing, an excel- 
lent and pious mother, Atan early age, he 
was apprenticed to an ironmonger of London, 
where, being of a mechanical turn, and pos- 
sessed of a singularly active mind, he lost no 
opportunity of observing the mechanical opera- 
tions which were proceeding under the hands 
of the workmen. 

During this apprenticeship, he heard a ser- 
mon from the Rev. Mr. East, which forcibly 
impressed his mind, and finally led him toa 
solemn dedication of himself to God; and be- 
coming especially interested in the cause of 
the heathen, after a slight preparation, he enter- 
ed upon the work of a missionary. 

The scene of his labors was among the lone- 
ly islands of Polynesia, whither he went with 
his pious and amiable wife. He had two prin- 
ciples upon which he always acted, and which 
he considered of very great importance to mis- 
sionaries ; first, that kindness is the key which 
is most likely to unlock the human heart; and 
secondly, that the arts of secular civilization 
should ever accompany evangelization. He 
determined, he says, when he left England, to 
have his new abode as respectable as he could 
make it; saying, “ The missionary does not go 
to barbarize himself, but to elevate the heathen ; 
not to sink himself to their standard, but to 


























NO MORE NEED OF MONEY. 


“Tt is a long time before I shall say I have 
no more need of money,” says my reader, “I 
mean to have a great deal of it, ifIcan. I 
mean to work for it, and earn it, and lay it up; 
and my motto shall be—‘ more need of money ; 
more need of money !’—till [ get very rich in- 
deed, and then I shall be contented.” 

Listen to my story. A.C. was a little Sun- 
day scholar in Scotland. His father was a 
deacon in the Free Church, A. did not al- 
ways do what was right, though he was care- 
fully brought up. He was sometimes too easi- 
ly offended and made angry; and he was 
sometimes thoughtless and foolish, as little 
boys are apt to be, But on the whole he was 
a good boy; and as he grew older he grew 
better and better. This is as it should be, O, 
that all little boys and girls would grow better 
as they grow older! Sad to say, some grow 
worse! 











Little A. had now and then some money giv- | raise them to his.” 
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He gave evidence of his fitness for his work one year. I now inclose one dollar, and wish 
in the astonishing facility with which he learn-| you to send me the Youth's Companion for 
For at the end of ten months | 


ed the language. 


from the time he first reached Eimeo, he preach- 
ed his first sermon in the native language, thus | 
accomplishing as much as is usually done in| 


three years. 


Keeping in mind his former resolution, he | 
began soon to build his house. The natives} 
assisted him in getting the materials, but be-| 4, 


yond that, they could do nothing; and so all 


that he accomplished, was the result of his own| Some. One day as they were playing together, 


mechanical skill and ingenuity. The house 


was sixty feet by thirty in size, and consisted 


of three front and four back rooms. 


whitewash, but a gray and orange coloring, 


with which he adorned the walls of the inte-| ing advice: “I would have you both to look in 
rior. This building was erected not merely to; the glass every day: you, my son, tliat you 


promote his own comfort, but with a view to ex- 
cite a desire in the natives to have dwellings 
superior to those they had hitherto resided in, 
This end was completely answered. Emula- 
tion and industry were excited ; and in eighteen 
months after his arrival, he had founded a soci- 


ety for “encouraging among the natives the | 
growth of the arts and sciences.” Speaking of 


the progress of civilization, he thus wrote :— 
“When we came to this place, there were 
only two native habitations, and it was dilfi- 
cult to walk along. the beach for the bushes. 
But the former wilderness is now an open, 


clear and pleasant place, with a range of 


houses extending nearly two miles along the 


sea-beach, in which reside about a thousand of| of touch. They are attached to a bed of close 
We earnestly desire to sce the | glands under the skin, and each of these long 


the natives, 


. moral wilderness present the same improved 
appearance. 


He will probably be one of the first whom we | to the width of the animal’s bod 
shall baptize in the islands. We are happy to| ine, therefore, a lionstealing t 
be able to state, that his behavior is circum-|0f wood, in an imperfect light, we shall at 
spect, and that he is very active in suppressing 


crime.” 


These first fruits of the labors of this good | sage of his body; they 4 
man, were followed by others, equally encour-| boughs and leaves, which would give ae 
aging. After a time, he managed to construct to his prey, if he were to attempt to pass throug 


a large boat, in which he visited the surround- 


ing islands, and there too, commenced the work) upon which he treads, (the retractile claws 
of improvement. Wonderful success crowned | never coming in contact with the ground) they 
all his endeavors, and he had the gratification enable him to move towards his victim with a 


of seeing a stupid race of barbarians, transform- 
ed into a Christian community, in which all 
seemed anxious to learn, and obey the Divine 
will. 

It was the will of anall-wise Providence that 
this admirable man should die a martyr’s death. 


For when he landed on the fatal shores of Ero- | this country, some one asked his little daughter 
manga, full ofhis usual energy, he was attack- 
ed by the infuriated natives, who put a violent | « Why, no,” said she ; “ father prayed for us.” 
end to that life which had been passed in works} How sweet the sense of safety and protection 
No man was ever | that this little girl felt, even amid the dangers 


of faith and labors of love. 
more warmly loved, or more deeply lamented. 


The Christian converts in the islands which 
he had been accustomed to visit, vied with each | the blessing of a praying father, and when, re- 
other in testimonials of respect and sorrow ; cently, she received the sad news of his death, 


and the lamentation was universal. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Andover, Vt. April 30, 1851. 


Mr. Willis: Sir—About eleven years ago, 
my brothers took your very valuable paper, the 


Youth’s Companion ; they took three or four| are over their heads, alike whether it rain or 
volumes which were carefully preserved, after} shine. To them every incident is an accident, 


reading. Fora number of years past, I have 


spent many of my leisure moments in perusing | they have their own way, they like it no better 


them, which were very interesting to me. 
have now come to the conclusion to take them 


— 


myself; by depriving myself of many little ar-/ saw a striking illustration the other day of the 
icles, I have saved enough to pay for the paper | infirmity we are speaking of, in the conduct of 


Its frame | many reflections on her want of it. 
work was of wood, plastered with coral lime.|her father of the affair, complaining of his 
From this lime Mr. Williams made not only a|Tudeness to her. The father, instead, of ap- 


The king, who we are happy to| any surrounding object, is thus felt most dis- 
say, is one of the most consistent characters, |tinctly by the animal, although the hairs of 
resides very near us. He is a very constant themselves are insensible. 7 
attendant both at the chapel and the schools. each side of the lion, as well as in the common 


N. W. B. 


one year. Please direct to Saran O. Put- 
| Nam, Andvover, Vt. 
! — = ~_- - — 





Variety. 


GOOD ADVICE. 
A gentleman had two children; the one a 


ughter who was considered plain in her per- 
' son, and the other a son who was called hand- 


they saw their faces in the glass. The boy 
was charmed with his beauty, and spoke it to 
his sister, who considered his remarks, as so 
She told 


| pearing angry, took them. both on his knees, 
and with much affection, gave them the follow- 


may be reminded never todishonor the beauty 
of your face by the depravity of your actions, 
remembering who made you, and that if you | 
are good looking, it is from no merit of your 
own; and you, my daughter, that you may take 
care to hide the want of beauty in your person, 
7 the superior lustre of your virtues and amia- 
ble conduct, and by your reverence for him 
who ‘ doeth all things well.’” 
——— 
USE OF CATS’ WILISKERS. 

Every one has observed the whiskers of a | 
cat; but few, perhaps, dream that they serve 
any valuable end. The following passage will 
prove the contrary:—Every one must have 
observed what are usually called the whiskers 
on a cat’supper lip. The use of these in a state 
of nature is very important. They are organs 


hairs is connected with the nerves of the lip. 
The slightest contact of these whiskers with 


They staid out on 


cat; so that, from point to point, they are equal 
y. If we imag- 
hrough a covert 


once see the use of these long hairs. They 
indiate to him, through the nicest feeling, any 
obstacle which may present itself to the pas- 
prevent the rustling of 


too close a bush; and thus, in conjunction 
with the soft cushions of his feet, and the fur 


stillness even greater than that of the snake, 
who creeps along the grass, and is not perceiv- 
ed until he is coiled round his prey.—Library 
of Useful Knowledge. 


—@——_ 


A FATHER’S PRAYERS. 


A few years ago, when Dr. Judson was in 


who accompanied him, “if she was not afraid 
when coming over the great ocean to America ?” 


of a long voyage, believing so heartily as she 
did, that God would hear her father’s prayers, 
and take care of them all the way!” She felt 


do you not believe that while she mourned the 
loss of so excellent a parent, she also grieved 
for the loss of his prayers! 

——_—~>— 


NEVER SATISFIED. 


Some people are never content with their lot, 
let what will happen. Clouds and darkness 


and every accident a calamity. Even when 


than your way, and indeed consider their most 
voluntary acts as matters of compulsion. We 








a child about three years old. He was crying 
because his mother had shut the parlor door. 
“Poor thing,” said a neighbor compassionate- 
ly, “ you have shut the child out.” “It’s all 
the same to him,” replied the mother, “he 
would cry if I called him in and shut the 
door. It’s a peculiarity of that boy, that if he 
is left rather suddenly on either side of a door, 
he considers himself shut out, and rebels ac- 
cordingly.” ‘There are older children who take 
the same view of things. 
ari 

THE HORSE THAT SAW THE ELEPHANT. 

A very remarkable case of the effects of 
fright upon a horse, occurred in Franklin, a 
short time since. A horse belonging to Mr. 
Joseph Palmer, was grazing in the yard near 
the fence, when the elephants belonging to the 
Menagerie recently in this city, were passing 
along. The horse did not observe them till 
they were quite close to him, when looking up 
and seeing the huge animals, he started back 
in a fright, ran to the opposite side of the yard, 
stood for a moment quivering, then dropped 
dead. 

He was literally frightened to death, The 
extreme aversion of horses to animals larger 
than themselves is nothing new, but this is the 





first instance we ever knew of such » remarka- | 
ble result.—.Vorwich Murora. 

———_-»——— | 
A BOY CARRIED OVER NIAGARA FALIS. | 

A boy two years old, named McGrath, was | 
carried over the Falis this morning. He was} 
playing on a board at Streets’s factory, on the | 
Canada side, in company with an clder brother, | 
their father saw them and chided the elder one, 
who suddenly jumped off, when the other was 
precipitated into the stream. Le soon got into 
the rapids, and the father hurried to rescue 
him; but in vain—the boy went over the Falls. 
Great consternation and horror prevailed in 
every quarter, and this distressing Incident has 
created such an excitement as seldom arises 
from such a cause, But few cases of this kind 
have occurred at Niagara Falls.—.May 1. 

ah 
NARROW ESCAPE. 

A boy about twelve years of age, belonging 
on board the schooner Highlander, of Boston, 
while walking carelessly on the plank dock at 
the steamboat landing, about 8 o’clock last 
evening, stepped off into the river, and was im- 
mediately carried by the current to the water 
wheel of the steamer Hendrik Hudson. The 
engine of the Hendrik was in motion at the 
time, and the little fellow clung to the buckets 
and was carried to the top of the wheel-house, 
from which position he was rescued uninjured, 
but much frightened.—.4/bany Jour. 

wise 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


Dr. Payson, when racked with pain, ex- 
claimed, “ O, what a blessed thing it is to lose 
one’s will! Since I have lost my will, I have 
found happiness. There can be no such thing 
as disappointments to me, for I have no desires 
but that God’s will may be accomplished.” 
To live thus obedient to Divine Providence is 
to have the spirit of prayer, “'Thy will be done 
on earth,” and the practice of those who do 
“as it is done in heaven.” 

——»—————— 

Time ror Rertectiox.—When the multi- 
tude applaude you, seriously ask what evil you 
have done; when they censure you, what good. 

SS ee 

Remarxs.—There is no saying shocks me 
so much as that which I hear very often, “ that 
a man does not know how to pass his time.” It 
would have been but ill spoken by Methuselah 
in the nine hundred and sixty-ninth year of 
his llfe.—Coivley. 

Honest industry is always rewarded. No 
young man need complain of being kept poor, 
if he rolls up his sleeves and goes cheerfully to 
work. 

Engage inno pursuit of moment in which 
thou canst not look up unto God, and say, 
“ Bless me in this, O my Father!” 

When you see a person continually barking 
at,and abusing those possessed of influence, 
you may know that he is like a dog at the foot 
of a tree—he barks because he cannot climb. 


Teach your children well; then, though you 





leave them little, you give them much. 


_ Poetry. — 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 


I love the city for the throng 
Of hearts that beat 

In human sympathy along 
Its every street ;— 

I love the country where the heart 
Unchecked doth trace 

Its lineaments—surpassing art, 
On every face. 


I love the city for the gems, 
So rich and rare— 

The intellectual diadems 
That cities wear. 

I love the country, for it yields 
Those very gems: 

The city owes to woods and fields 
Its diadems. 


1 love to feast my fancy’s eye 
On beauty’s self; y 

Rich to enjoy—though poor to buy, 
The city’s pelf ; 

But better for, and longer yet 
I love to linger, h 

Where flowers are painted, jewels set, 
By God’s own finger. 

The city hath its magic spell— 
Its chirm of song ; 

{know its power and love it well, 
Have loved it lonz: 

But woods and waves and gushing streams 
And bird and bee, 

Discourse of grand and glorious themes, 

* Sweet melody. 

And when my restless spirit sighs 
For garnered lore, 

Then city-ward my longing eyes 
Return once more: 

But when my wearied heart doth pine 
And groan with ills, 

I turn to another shrine 
Among the hills. L. H. S. 

Mothers Mag.) 


—_———————___— 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 
A mother called her little son 
To stand beside her bed; 
That mother’s race was almost run, 
Her spirit near the dead. 


Her trembling hand upon the head 
Of her loved one she laid, 

And there, upon her dying bed, 
The orphan’s God she prayed— 


Through all the devious paths of youth 
Her darling son to guide ; 

To keep him in the way of truth, 
And o’er his steps preside. 


A dying mother’s prayer was heard— 
Her son has never yet 

His sainted parents parting word 
Been tempted to forget. 


The little orphan boy is now 
A messenger of grace ; 

He at his Saviour’s feet did bow, 
And hopes to see the face 


Of that loved mother, in a world 
Where sorrow is unknown ; 

And there to cast his golden harp 
With her before the throne. 


FLOWERS. 


Ye are the Scriptures of the earth 
Sweet flowers, fair and frail ; 

A sermon speaks in every bud 
That woos the summer gale. 


Ye lift your heads at early morn, 
To greet the sunny ray ; 

And cast your fragrance forth to praise 
The Lord of night and day. 
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